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PREFACE. 



This small collection of notes is designed to 
convey some idea of the extent and utility 
of the labours of British Birds. 

I have not entered into any account or de- 
scription of the manner or different appear- 
ances by which birds sarej^distingu^ but 
my object is to introdiipei Vsotue observations 
on their services; and the* holies and remarks 
I now offer have been written with the hope 
of doing good, and encouraging a more kindly 
feeling of consideration for our native birds/ 
by giving a brief sketch of the value and 
useftdness of their labours. 



NOTES Olf BEITISH BIRDS. 



CHAPTER I. 

ROOKS AND DAWS. 

For wide and extensive usefiilness, the rook 
claims perhaps the first place among the native 
birds of Great Britain ; and few of them, pro- 
bably, have met with more prejudice and per- 
secution than this industrious and persevering 
bird, whose days are almost wholly spent in the 
destruction of some of the worst enemies of the 
husbandman. I have met with much difierence 
of opinion, however, among agriculturists as to 
their value. A farmer in this place will not 
even suffer them to alight on his land if he can 
possibly prevent it. Ancient records, too, show 
a2 
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that very unfavourable opinions formerly pre- 
vailed against them, and even now their use- 
fulness is not so generally known or acknow- 
ledged as it deserves to be; and I often see 
them driven from (or too much persecuted to 
dare venture on) fields which sadly need their 
services. It has been well observed by a late 
writer that " it is scarcely necessary to mention 
the wireworm as one of the greatest scourges 
to which the farmers are exposed ; and yet it 
is to the rooks chiefly, if not entirely, that they 
can look for a remedy. Cased in its hard 
shelly coat, it eats its way into the heart of 
the roots of com, and is beyond the reach of 
weather, or the attacks of other insects or small 
birds, whose short and softer bills cannot pene- 
trate the recesses of its secure retreat, buiied 
some inches below the soil. The rook alone 
can do so. If watched, when seen feeding in a 
field of growing wheat, the heedless observer 
will abuse liim, when he sees him jerking up 
root after root of the rising crop ; but the 
careful observer will, if he examines minutely, 
detect in many of these roots the cell of a 
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wireworm, in its silent and underground pro- 
gress inflicting death on stems of many future 
grains." 

But the land I find in this neighbourhood to 
be more infested with the grubs of the cock- 
chafer, although wireworms in some parts are 
far from being unknown. I have found these 
grubs by myriads in all the meadows from 
which rooks are excluded, or from various 
reasons deterred from entering. Each of these 
grubs lives from three to four years on the 
roots of grass or grain before coming to the 
winged state, when they are eagerly caught 
by the fern owl (caprimulgus), a bird much too 
seldom seen. The grass lands here this season 
are so full of these grubs, and those of the 
tipulsB, or longlegs, that the cows in grazing 
lift up whole pieces of turf, for the roots have 
all been eaten oflf long since; and fowls and 
small birds scratch up almost every tuft of 
grass in some places, leaving whole plots in 
the meadows quite bare. Many districts, in 
fact, suffer more or less (though the injury is 
not perhaps so apparent) from supporting hosts 
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of these grubs on the roots of their crops of 
grain and grasses. The plants do not always 
become discoloured, or show how much their 
growth is checked by the attacks of these grubs, 
as I have often pulled up pieces of turf in grass 
lands looking healthy enough above ground, 
whose roots have been filled with grubs grazing 
upon the tender fibres below. A crop of grass 
or com is gathered in, in its season, from such 
land, but a good crop from a field suffering in 
this way can hardly be expected. 

I have often watched with pleasure the rooks 
pulling up the grass and picking out these de- 
stroying insects; they follow up their useful 
labours, too, day after day for many months 
together. And where rooks assemble in thou- 
sands, and are allowed to follow their natural 
instincts, so wisely implanted by the great and 
benevolent Creator, the benefits derived from 
their services to man must be incalculable ; 
for who could possibly counteract the silent 
and destructive progress of these enemies of 
cultivation so well as the industrious flocks 
of social birds, who "rise before or with the 
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Sim " to pursue at all seasons their ill-requited 
services ? 

And a bird from whose presence we derive 
such advantages may be excused for now and 
then taking a few grains of com, to which its 
labours justly, I think, entitle it ; for in the 
absence of these birds little com or grass could 
be expected, when it is known that ^^ an entire 
district in Gfermany was once nearly deprived 
of its corn-harvest by an order to kill the 
rooks having been generally obeyed, the imme- 
diate consequence being an increase of grubs 
and their depredations." The ravages, too, of 
grubs and insects (this year 1862), with the 
consequent failure of crops, owing to the de- 
struction of birds in France, has within the 
last few months been urgently brought before 
the attention of the &ovemm^it of that country. 

The utility of a bird somewhat similar to our 
rook may be alluded to — ^the purple grakle, or 
New England jackdaw, of which it is recorded 
that " a reward of threepence a dozen was once 
awarded in that country for the extirpation of 
the grakles ; and the object was almost effected, 
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to the cost of the inhabitants, who at length difiK 
covered that Providence had not formed these 
supposed destructive birds in vain; for, not- 
withstanding they caused great havoc among 
the grain, they made ample recompense by 
clearing the soil of the noxious worms, par- 
ticularly of one called the pease beetle; for 
no sooner were the birds destroyed than the 
insects multiplied to such a degree as to cause 
the total loss of the grass in 1749, when the 
colonists had to get their hay from Pennsyl- 
vania, and even from Gfreat Britain." 

The grubs I spoke of as having been so in- 
jurious in this neighbourhood, have been very 
destructive too in other places. It is said 
in a farmer's paper for the present month 
(November), that " in a grass field of thirteen 
acres, as much as two acres are bare, for so 
thick are the caterpillars in the ground that 
as many as thirty were obtained from about a 
square yard, and this after the rooks had 
feasted many days." 

The rooks here, I often remark, although so 
much driven from the fields of the farmer I 
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mentioned, "still endeavour, whenever they can^ 
quietly to make a feast upon the grubs and 
worms they find there. In another part it 
seems a number of people were working in a 
field infested with grubs, but with all their 
efforts at scaring the rooks, could not prevent 
a flock of them from foraging on some portions 
of it, although they did all they could to 
prevent them, whilst in several neighbouring 
fields the rooks could quietly have fed upon 
com had they been in quest of it. 

A person, too, who has attempted to esta- 
blish a rookery by bringing up young rooks, 
has found that the birds have gradually lost 
strength and died if fed upon com alone, but 
would thrive if fed upon worms, grubs, and 
similar food. 

Books, when driven by dry seasons to resort 
to the potato fields (and sometimes I have 
observed to the walnut trees), or by hard win- 
ters compelled to resort to the turnip lands or 
corn-stacks of the farmer, pick up a precarious 
living for a time upon these ; and in long- 
continued frosts even frequent the roads, to 
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Gonsume any ofiial; and I remember when 
living in Derbyshire picking them up at tunes 
dead and stiff from under their roosting-plaoes 
in winter. 

The jackdaw is the frequent or almost con- 
stant companion of the rook, excepting in the 
breeding season, and even then I have known 
them breed in the holes of trees in the rookery, 
although often in the roo& of churches and 
large buildings. Winchester Cathedral, among 
others, was one of their favourite places of re- 
sort. They share with the rook in their useful- 
ness, depredations, and persecutions. 



CHAPTER n* 

THE WOODPIGEON AND TUBTLE-DOVB. 

What has pleased me much (whilst staying in 
one of the western connties), particularly this 
winter (1859), has been the vast flocks of wood- 
pigeons we have had here. I never saw, I 
think, such an assemblage of these birds before, 
nor could I have believed there had been so 
many wild pigeons in any part of the country. 
I have seen flocks nearly a mile in length pass 
overhead to the beechwoods early in the morn- 
ing ; their chief food at this season (October and 
November) consisting of beech-mast, or beech- 
nuts, as they are sometimes called ; but as these 
supplies and the acorns become exhausted, 
they betake themselves to the open fields, and 
occasionally eat turnip-tops and young clover. 
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But the leaves of the clover is not their only 
object in visiting clover fields, for they forage 
far and wide for the seeds of various weeds, of 
which they consume immense quantities. A 
good account of their usefulness in clearing the 
land of two noxious weeds — ^the wild mustard, 
or charlock, and the ragweed — has been given 
by a kind observer. "A farmer pointed out 
to me," he says, " an immense flock of wood- 
pigeons busy at work on a field of yoimg 
clover which had been under barley the last 
season. * There,' he said, ' you constantly say 
that every bird does more good than harm; 
what good are those birds doing to my yoimg 
clover?' On this, in furtherance of my fa- 
vourite axiom that every wild animal is of 
some service to us, I determined to shoot some 
of the woodpigeons, that I might see what they 
actually were feeding on, for I did not at all 
fall into my Mend's idea that they were 
grazing on his clover. By watching in their 
line of flight from the field to the woods, and 
sending a man round to drive them off the 
clover, I managed to kill eight of the birds as 
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they flew over my head. I took them to his 
house, and we opened their crops to see what 
they contained. Every pigeon's crop was as 
Ml as it could possibly be of the seeds of two 
of the worst weeds in the country, the wild 
mustard and the ragweed, which they had 
found remaining on the surface of the ground, 
these plants ripening and dropping their seeds 
before the com is cut. Now no amount of 
human labour and search could have collected 
on the same ground, at that time of the year, 
as much of these seeds as was consumed by 
each of these five or six hundred woodpigeons 
daUy, for two or three weeks together. In- 
deed, during the whole of the summer and 
spring, and a considerable part of the winter, 
all pigeons must feed entirely on the seeds of 
different wild plants, as no grain is to be ob- 
tained by these soft-billed birds excepting im- 
mediately after the sowing-time, and when the 
com is nearly ripe, or for a short time after it 
is cut. Certainly I can enter into the feelings 
of a farmer who sees a flock of hundreds of 
these birds alighting on a field of standing 
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wheat, or devouring the newly^-sown oats. 
Seeing them so employed must for the moment 
make him forget the utility they are of at 
other times. For my own part, I never shoot 
at a woodpigeon near my house, nor do I ever 
kill one without a feeling of regret, so much 
do I like to hear their note in the spring and 
summer mornings." 

The generous feeling of regret at shooting 
a woodpigeon spoken of by the writer, is not, 
I fear, often felt by many in this part of the 
country ; for very few, I believe, of the large 
flocks of pigeons I mentioned escaped to breed 
the next season. Not only were they con- 
tinually persecuted by gunners during the day, 
but long after dusk the reports of guns in 
the woods announced the destruction of more 
of them, by men who hide there for that pur- 
pose. Great numbers were killed or wounded 
in this way; and few, very few indeed, had 
the opportunity of benefiting the farmers in 
the spring like those mentioned above. 

The late Bishop of Norwich might well 
write, "Of late years the number of wild 
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pigeons in England is, like the swallows and 
starlings, evidently diminishing, and it is rare 
to see a flock of any magnitude." 

The beautiful little turtle-dove, which is mi- 
gratory, or only a summer bird with us, is, 
like the woodpigeon or King-dove, very far fipom 
being numerous in this country, and fipom the 
same cause. I loye to see them return in the 
spring; they remind us, in the words of the 
inspired writer, that "The winter is past, the 
rain is over and gone; the flowers appear on 
the earth ; the time of the singing of birds is 
come, and the voice of the turtle is heard in 
our land." 



CHAPTER III. 



STARLINGS. 



Starlings are closely allied to the rooks in 
their utility to mankind. They often frequent 
lawns and enclosures close to dwelling houses, 
where rooks rarely appear. But their range 
of feeding-ground is as extensive as that of 
any bird with which I am acquainted. The 
upland fields, downs, moors, and sheep- walks, 
with the marsh and water meadows, are as 
well known to the starling as the grassplots 
at our doors. 

Oct, 26. — Saw an immense flight of starlings 
pass over this morning to some fields farther 
up the valley. The services of such a flight 
I should suppose must be very valuable to 
any landholder whose fields abound, like those 
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hereabouts, with the caterpillars and grubs of 
many injurious insects. Starlings eat grubs, 
worms, caterpillars, and the flies and ticks 
that torment cattle in the summer ; and I have 
watched them feeding eagerly on the large 
black slugs seen so often in the meadows on 
a dewy morning. 

This is one of the most harmless and useful 
of British birds. It is said that they eat 
cherries* and grapes ; but although we have 
several flocks of starlings which occasionally 
frequent the lawns and grass walks, I have 
never seen them attempt to touch any fruit, 
grain, or seeds in the garden whatever. Wild 
berries, I have remarked, such as those of the 
elder, are often eaten by them in the autumn. 
But their chief food consists of grubs, slugs, 
and insects ; and in the pursuit of these they 
show a most laudable perseverance ; their in- 
dustry, in fact, is of the most useful nature. 

They search and examine the fields over 
with great attention, and I have known a 

* Cherries, I believe, are sometimes eaten by them. 
B 
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small flock for days together occupied with 
one or two brown plots, fiill of grubs, in the 
meadows. 

To give some idea of the number of grubs 
destroyed by them, I may mention the calcu- 
lation made by a writer on American birds 
of the number of destructive caterpillars con- 
sumed by a very similar species in that country 
called the red-winged starling of America. 
" The services of this bird," he says, " must not 
be overlooked. For a considerable period the 
food of these birds consists of various kinds 
of caterpillars, which, although silent and un- 
ostentatious in their movements, are yet the 
fatal enemies of all vegetation. The starlings 
search with great diligence, not only in the 
ground, but at the roots of plants in meadows, 
and among buds and blossoms, and the mul- 
titudes they destroy of these is immense." 

He calculates, "supposing each bird on an 
average devours fifty of these larvee in a day 
— a very moderate calcidation — a single pair 
during the four months in which they seek 
them will consume upwards of twelve thou- 
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sand. Now it is believed that not less than 
a million pair of these birds are distributed 
over the whole extent of the United States 
in summer, whose food being nearly the same, 
would swell the number of vermin destroyed 
to twelve thousand millions. But the number 
of young birds may be fairly estimated at 
double that of their parents, and as these are 
constantly fed on the larvae for at least three 
weeks, making only the same allowance for 
them as for the old ones, their share would 
amount to four thousand two hundred millions, 
making a total of sixteen thousand two hun- 
dred millions of noxious insects destroyed in 
the space of four months by this single species. 
The ravages of such a host of the enemies of 
vegetation, if permitted to go forth unchecked, 
would soon spread famine and desolation over 
the most fruitful and best cultivated country 
upon earth, and yet these data are founded 
upon the best authenticated facts." 

Now our own starlings are not less active 
than the American species, so that this account 
in some measure illustrates their services. 
b2 
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But it must be remembered that our starlings 
not only eat grubs for "four months," but 
the whole year round. Their usefulness, there- 
fore, is not so limited, nor to be so easily esti- 
mated. 

During the hard frosts of last winter (1860- 
61), it was sad to see the numbers of starlings 
destroyed by thoughtless men and boys 
throughout the whole of that severe season. 
The poor starlings, frozen out from their usual 
feeding-grounds, and tamed by hunger, would 
admit the wanton gunner within a few yards 
of them ; and few, very few indeed, compara- 
tively, survived the winter. 

From these and other causes it has been 
rightiy said that "it is now a rare thing to 
see a passing flock of fifty, where in years gone 
by they mustered in myriads." But birds 
like the rook and starling deserve protection 
rather than persecution. 



CHAPTER rV. 

BLACKBIRDS AND THRUSHES. 

These birds in general are much complained 
of as pests to the fruit-growers and gardeners. 
That they eat some frtiit at particular seasons 
I readily admit ; yet if blackbirds and thrushes 
only visited the garden in the fruit season, we 
might naturally suppose the fruit to be their 
only object in coming. In most gardens, how- 
ever, they are constantly to be seen; but 
people who see them engaged upon, or only 
view them in connexion with, strawberries, 
gooseberries, or currants, form against them 
at oncQ an erroneous and unfair prejudice — 
forgetting, or perhaps never having been 
aware of, the benefits we derive from their 
presence in the garden at all other seasons ' 
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of the year. For instance, now (November 26), 
when no fiiiit is available, I see them con- 
stantly employed in the garden searching for 
grubs, snails, worms, &o. ; and on frosty morn- 
ings, or whenever the soil is too hard to per- 
mit their bills to penetrate, they search over 
the dmig placed for protection on strawberry 
beds, or the mulching round tender trees, 
loose manure, among heaps of leaves, or, in 
fact, wherever a worm, snail, slug, or grub 
can be found. 

They are to the gardener what the rook is 
to the farmer, and where both these birds are 
destroyed vermin naturally prevail. One of 
my neighbours, I remember, a man at that 
time particularly zealous in the destruction of 
birds, confessed to me that he had planted 
near eight hundred cabbage plants in his 
field, of which, at the time he mentioned it, 
a few weeks after planting, he had only eight 
remaining, the roots of the rest having been 
eaten oflF by underground grubs and vermin. 
I myself planted at that time a large lettuce- 
bed three times in succession, and had almost 
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every plant eaten oflF by them — ^guns, and nets, 
and gins having been here for years constantly 
thinning, not the grubs, but the grub-eaters ; 
for if birds are persecuted, grubs and slugs and 
wireworms are protected. 

Blackbirds and thrushes too, in moist 
showery weather, I have observed seldom 
touch the finiit in the garden. But it is in 
dry hot seasons, when the earth is parched 
up with heat, and grubs and slugs rarely 
seen, the poor birds are driven by necessity 
to seek for food any fruit that happens to 
be in season. Nets, however, are become so 
common, that although now surrounded with 
birds, I have found them a secure protection. 
But to net all the trees is hardly fair, and 
without nets some fruit will fall to their share ; 
but I would rather at any time see birds eat 
fruit, than find, as I have often found, straw- 
berries filled with wireworms, or eaten in 
holes by slugs. Apart from their utility, the 
cheerftd songs of the blackbird and thrush 
add much to the pleasures of a country life. 



CHAPTER V. 



BULLFINCHES. 



Nov, 23. — I felt great satisfactioii in watch- 
ing this morning a bullfinch feeding upon the 
seeds of that disagreeable weed the stinging- 
nettle. I could hardly believe it to be so well 
employed at first, but by watching closely for 
a few minutes, I could plainly see it stripping 
the ripe seed from the stems as it flew from 
one tall nettle-top to the other. 

I picked, and have now before me, the top 
of the last nettle I saw it engaged upon, and 
find a great part of the seeds have been 
stripped off, leaving the small seed-stems bare. 
On examining one of these drooping seed- 
strings, which did not appear to have been 
touched by the bird, I found over one hundred 
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and forty ripe seeds; and on a nettle-top 
about six inches long I counted eighteen of 
these pendulous seed-strings with their clusters 
of ripe seed.* 

Bullfinches, therefore, are very usefully em- 
ployed when feeding upon and ridding us of 
the seeds of these weeds, which, next perhaps 
to the thistles, are the most noxious and difficult 
to eradicate, and, when imchecked, spread anu. 
increase so rapidly, adding much to the labours 
and toils of cultivation. 

I regret to write that I formerly added 
somewhat by my own misdirected exertions 
towards the gradual extermination of this 
useful and handsome bird. I well remember 
when standing, gun in hand, imder a mul- 
berry tree, some years ago, in the garden of 
a nobleman in Hampshire, my attention was 
attracted by a sound overheard something like 
a rabbit eating a crisp lettuce-leaf. On looking 
up, I espied among the branches a bullfinch, 
busily occupied eating one of those crisp curled 

* Bullfinches also feed on the seeds of the dock, which are 
said to " sometimes number over 13,000 on a single plant." 
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leaves filled with green-fly and the larvae of 
insects, which often attack like a blight some 
of the finest fruit trees during the summer* 
Here, then, was a fresh proof of their useful- 
ness, and from that day I have never been 
guilty of shootiug a bullfinch, or felt any 
desire, as formerly, for their utter destruction 
on losing some of the gooseberry buds in the 
spring.* 

I have sat in the house at the same place, 
in Hampshire, and counted on a tree before 
the window nine and ten bidlfinches at one 
time; and I think I never saw a greater 
abundance of gooseberries and currants before 
than I did there in the summer of that year. 
In small gardens nearer towns sparrows and 
bidlfinches are sometimes more destructive- 

But if bullfinches thin the gooseberry buds, 
and those of many other trees, for a month 

* If the bullfinches and spairows appear very destractive 
to the buds of gooseberries and currants in the spring, I 
sprinkle with a syringe a mixture of soot and lime-water 
oyer the trees, straining it first through a cloth. After this I 
find they will not touch them, owing probably to the bitter 
taste left on the buds by the lime and soot. 
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or two in the spring, I have had too much 
experience of the useful nature of their occu- 
pations at other seasons to think of again 
assisting in their destruction. 

I have ofben seen them eating the berries 
of the privet, but they are not otherwise, that 
I know of, a fruit-eating bird. 



CHAPTEE VI. 

GOLDFINCHES AND LINNETS. 

Towards winter the goldfinches and linnets, 
with many other small birds, congregate in 
large flocks, and search the country over for 
lay-fields, wide meadows, downs, andne glected 
lands, which they find covered with the seeds 
of various weeds, such as the groundsel, thistle, 
dandelion, plantain, charlock, and various 
others. On these the goldfinch delights to 
feed, and thousands and tens of thousands of 
the worst of weeds are never permitted to ap- 
pear, through the labours of these interesting 
birds. 

It is much to be regretted that many people, 
not knowing or blind to their usefulness, cap- 
ture great numbers of goldfinches and linnets, 
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in different parts of the countrjj, for the pur- 
pose of selling them to others as inconsiderate 
as themselves. 

The poor birds are then confined in narrow 
cages, and often in close rooms; or one of 
these little captives is hung out at the window, 
to see from its tainted prison the free fresh 
fields, and catch a passing glimpse of its gay 
companions, enjoying the freedom and liberty 
which is denied to it. 

But what is the gratification of hearing 
the song of a poor bird in captivity compared 
with the cheerful notes of one pursuing its 
joyous and useful employment ? 

" Gentle bird, that loves to feed 
On the thistle's downy seed. 
Freely frolic, lighUy sing, 
In the sunbeam spread thy wing ; 
Spread thy plumage bright and gay, 
Glittering in the noontide ray." 



CHAPTEE VII. 

WILLOW WRENS AND OTHER BIRDS OF 
PASSAGE. 

Oct 25. — ^The dull, cold, boisterous weather 
that precedes the approach of winter, I have no 
doubt, greatly accelerates the departure of the 
few of our summer visitors that may chance 
to linger behind. 

The swallows and willow wrens appear to 
be among the last to leave us. The latter bird 
(the Motacilla trochilius, of Linne) makes a 
longer stay than either of our other visitors. 
It seems to be the first bird to appear, and the 
last to depart. 

What has been said of the shyness of birds 
varying in accordance with their size, is very 
applicable to this slender little songster, whose 
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boldness, or rather unconcern, in allowing 
persons to approach it is really quite remark- 
able. Upon entering the quiet shrubberies, 
orchards, or woodlands they frequent, uttering 
its short quick note, it will approach quite 
close, and hanging round some twig, will 
look up into your face with an air of perfect 
confidence and inquiry. 

They do a little damage to the fruit and 
peas for a few months in summer, but amply 
compensate for these trifling depredations by 
the innumerable insects they devour during 
the whole period of their stay. We had far 
better encourage these and many other equally 
interesting birds, than by discouraging them 
to leave ourselves open to the unresisted attacks 
of the hosts of minute caterpillars, flies, beetles, 
and the myriads of other insects that swarm 
during the summer and autumn. 

Indeed, were it not for the opportime 
although little regarded visits of the number- 
less flights of insect-eating birds to our island, 
I believe that one-half of all our principal 
crops would be appropriated or completely neu- 
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tralized by the unchecked ravages of noxious 
insects. 

What human ingenuity or foresight could 
possibly accomplish half the task these much- 
persecuted little allies so cheerfully perform 
for us ? The labourer returning fatigued jfrom 
his labours to his home in the evening, little 
thinks that the unnoticed or unregarded little 
songster flitting past him to its accustomed 
roosting-place, has performed a task which 
all his assiduity or understanding could not 
possibly have accomplished. 

But their daUy toil, unlike the labourer's, 
knows no appreciation, and constant perse- 
cutions are too often the only acknowledgment 
that repays them in return for their services, 
and perhaps the song that has refreshed both 
his toils and their own. 

Among the insect-eating birds of passage, 
the nightingale, blackcap, redstart, swallow, 
swift, martin, sand-martin, flycatcher, cuckoo, 
wryneck, wheateax, whitethroat, winchat, wag- 
tail, grasshopper warbler, sedge warbler, reed 
wren, and three species of willow wrens, be- 
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sides several others, visit and breed with us 
during the summer ; and I have seldom 
known them detained here even by mild 
weather after the end of this month ; but 
like aU the other migratory birds, influenced 
by the wise instinct that teaches them the 
" time of their coming," they know the season 
for departure, and disappear from our wood- 
lands and groves for a warmer and more con- 
genial clime. 

Their regular appearance and departure may 
seem imimportant, but it has been well said 
in reference to migration — 

*' To us, where'er around we look, 
Each passing wing, the field, the brook, 
But most His own unerring Book, 
God's wisdom tells." 



CHAPTER Vni. 

THE WOODPECKERS, NUTHATCH, AND TREE 
CREEPER. 

The green woodpecker, the large and lesser 
spotted woodpeckers, the nuthatch, and tree 
creeper are all British birds, and very similar 
in their habits and occupations. The first 
named and two last are regular residents in 
this country. 

Though remarkably useful, I regret to say 
I have never found them plentiful (excepting 
perhaps the nuthatch in some parts of Hamp- 
shire) ; the others, the large and lesser spotted 
woodpeckers particularly, are comparatively but 
seldom seen. Yet if any birds deserve pro- 
tection, the woodpeckers have a good claim. 
They live ahnost wholly on insects and their 
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larv8B, and the three first add to these ants' 
eggs in summer. The two spotted have been 
charged with eating fruit, but not to my know- 
ledge. I have seen them in gardens, but never 
saw them engaged otherwise than in their 
useful and active labours, examining and 
searching for insects in the bark of trees. 
This pursuit they follow with the most un- 
wearied perseverance. An account of the 
ivory-billed woodpecker of America has been 
given, in which it is said, "Many thousands 
of acres of pine trees, in the Southern States, 
have been destroyed in a single season through 
the insidious attacks of insects, which in the 
dormant state are not larger than a grain 
of rice. It is in quest of these enemies of the 
most imposing part of the vegetable creation 
that the industrious and indefatigable wood- 
pecker exercises his peculiar labour. In the 
soimd and healthy tree he finds nothing which 
serves him for food."* 

* Another writer on American birds has given a pleasing 
account of the habits and manners of the golden-winged 
woodpecker of that country : — " Xo sooner has spiing called 
these birds to the pleasant duty of making love, than their 

c2 
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And trees, too, are often much injured by 
insects in this country. 

The nuthatch I have certainly seen much 
oftener than either the green or spotted wood- 
peckers. This bird, like them, subsists in a 
great measure on insect food, with the ex- 
voice, which by the way is not at all disagreeable to the ear, 
is heard from the tops of decayed trees, proclaiming with 
delight the opening of the welcome season. Their note at 
this period is merriment itself, as it imitates a prolonged 
and jovial laugh, heard at a considerable distance. Several 
males pursue a female, reach her, and to prove the force and 
tnith of their love, bow their heads, spread their tails, moving 
sideways, backwards, and forwards, performing such antics as 
might induce any one witnessing them to join his laugh to 
theirs. The female flies to another tree, where she is instantly 
followed by one or two, or even half a dozen of these gay 
suitors, and where again the same ceremonies are gone 
through. No fighting occurs ; no jealousies exist among these 
beaux until a marked preference is shown for some indi- 
vidual, when the rejected proceed in search of another female. 
In this manner all the golden-winged woodpeckers are soon 
happily mated. Each pair proceeds to excavate the trunk Qf 
a tree, and finish a hole in it sufficient to contain themselves 
and their young. They both work with great industry and 
apparent pleasure. Should the male, for instance, be employed, 
the female is close to him, and congratulates him on the 
removal of every chip which his bill seiids through the air. 
While he rests, he appears to be speaking to her on the most 
tender subjects, and when fatigued is at once assisted by her. 
In this manner, by the alternate exertions of each, the hole is 
dug and finished." 
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ception of the kernels of the yew, hazel, and 
others which it seeks for in the autumn and 
winter. The preference, as far as my observa- 
tions go, seems to be given to the yew, the 
perforated stones of which may always be 
found plentifully in the cracks and fissures of 
trees roimd its haunts. 

Often have I watched it hammering away 
at a kernel within a few feet of my head, 
without evincing the least fear, or seeming 
to be for a moment disturbed at my pre- 
sence. 

In some districts I have but rarely seen it, 
although in general I think the nuthatch is to 
be foimd in the neighbourhood of most yew 
plantations of any extent, but perhaps more 
plentiftd in the southern than the northern 
counties. They do not appear to me to ob- 
serve any migration, for I have constantly 
observed them the whole year round in the 
same localities. It is, beyond doubt, one of 
the most useful of birds, from its unceasing ap- 
plication in ridding the bark of trees of insects 
throughout the greater portion of the year, 
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and therefore ought not (I think) on any 
account to be molested or destroyed. 

The Kttle tree creeper {Certhia familiaris) 
resembles the foregoing in its perseverance in 
pursuit of insects, though not by any means 
in appearance. It is, I believe, a purely insect- 
eating bird. In the woods, or indeed wherever 
there are trees, I often see this quiet gliding 
little bird suddenly drop from the top of a 
tree close by me, and begin its winding ascent 
at the foot of another, minutely examining, 
in search of insects, each crevice in the bark, 
as it proceeds upward to the topmost bough; 
and so carries on its quiet labours with the 
most imremitting assiduity and apparent hap- 
piness and contentment. It is said that "so 
beneficial has this bird been found in America 
in ridding trees of noxious insects, that there 
a box is placed at the top of a long pole, to 
entice it to build in gardens, where it makes 
itself a very welcome guest." 



CHAPTER IX. 



THE SWALLOW. 



'* Yea, the stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed times ; 
and the turtle, and the crane, and the swallow, observe the time 
of their coming." — Jer. viii. 7. 

Swallows usually appear with us towards the 
end of March or beginning of April, and the 
martin, sand-martiQ, and swift somewhat later. 
They are the most harmless, perhaps, of all 
our summer visitors, and, like the cuckoo, 
wryneck, wagtail, and several others, entirely 
insectivorous, or insect-eaters. 

I always feel a pleasure in watching their 
gradual return in the spring; few of our 
summer visitors, indeed, are more agreeable 
and useful than the swallows. And birds, too, 
whose food consists entirely of insects, and 
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whose manners are so engaging and eheerfol, 
can hardly need a word to recommend their 
useftdness, or advocate their preservation. 

A good observer some years back remarked, 
"Many of our oaks are naked of leaves, 
and even the half, in general, have been 
ravaged by the caterpillars of a small phalsena, 
which is of a pale yellow colour. These 
insects, though of a feeble race, yet, from their 
infinite number, are of wonderftd efifect, being 
able to destroy the foliage of whole forests and 
districts. At this season they leave theiri 
animal, and issue forth in their fly state, 
swarming and covering the trees and hedges. 
In a field near Qreatham I saw a flight of 
swifts busied in catching their prey near the 
ground, and found they were hunting after 
these phaleenee." 

Swallows and martins, from making a longer 
stay, are probably still more useftd. Indeed, 
" whoever contemplates," says the same writer, 
" the myriads of insects that sport in the sun- 
beams of a summer evening in this country, 
wiU soon be convinced to what a degree our 
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atmosphere would be choked with them were 
it not for the friendly interposition of the 
swallow tribe." Although of such aclmow- 
ledged utility, their numbers, I have observed 
in many places, are very fast diminishing, and 
few indeed, as yet, appear to have returned 
here this spring (May, 1863). 



CHAPTER X. 

THE TITMOUSE. 

Sept, 30. — The small black-headed or marsh 
titmouse {Parus palustris) has the same taste for 
the seeds of the thistle, it seems, as the gold- 
finch. One of these birds I observed with 
pleasure this morning feeding upon the head, 
of a large thistle. After watching it for some 
time engaged in this way, it flew to a fruit 
tree much infested with green-fly, and com- 
menced clearing these from the shoots and 
leaves in the most natural and elegant manner 
— Changing with its head downward, and strip- 
ping off the insects like a woodpecker. 

All the species of titmouse (except the 
bearded) I have long known as the most per- 
severing enemies of injurious insects, both in 
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their perfect and chrysalis state. The large 
titmouse, the blue-headed, the two varieties of 
black-headed, and the elegant long-taUed tit- 
mouse (rare in this neighbourhood), search 
with the greatest industry the holes and 
crannies of walls and bmldings, and crevices 
in the bark of trees, which swarm with the 
larvae and eggs of injurious insects. 

Their quick eye in detecting the hiding- 
places and retreats of these, and their remark- 
able activity, enables them to rid our gardens 
and fields of an infinite profusion of insect 
life.* 

And although in summer one or two va- 
rieties of titmice do some damage in gardens 
by pecking holes in pears, currants, and other 



* As an instance of the injury often inflicted by these 
insects, it has been lately stated that '* at a village in Kent 
where prizes are given for the heads of sparrows, the tit- 
mouse, and other birds which feed almost exclusively on 
insects and their larvsa, the gardens in that locality are 
very extensive, and are planted chiefly . with plum trees. 
In 1858 they promised an , extra- abimdant crop, but long 
before the fniit was matured, the larvae of the winter moth, 
upon which the birds, especially the titmouse, feed, consumed 
ahnost the entire crop. The birds had been destroyed." 
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things, still even in summer and autumn they 
eat as well a far greater proportion, I think, 
of insects than fruit. Their services, indeed, 
have not been altogether imnoticed, for it has 
been well said of these birds, " Their look-out 
is for insects ; and the eggs (flies) and cater- 
pillars they pick up, would, if left, be quite 
sufficient to disfigure the trees and ruin the 
crops. The caterpillars (and green-fly) not 
only do much mischief themselves, but, batten- 
ing in the very cores of the yoimg buds and 
shoots, bring on a languid action of the trees ;" 
and trees in this state ** often remain inactive 
during the year, and many of those bearing 
the finer fruits especially, if the buds are 
not cleared by birds, and among these the 
tits render eminent service." 



CHAPTER XI. 



SPARROWS. 



"Are not two sparrows sold for one farthing? and not one 
of them is forgotten before God." 

The common or house sparrows are not wholly 
seed and fruit eaters, nor are they entirely 
insect-eating birds. Sparrows eat grain and 
fruit, grubs, beetles, caterpillars, butterflies, 
moths, &c. In the garden, the seed beds in 
early spring, I generally find, if not protected 
with old nets, are thinned out by them, but 
not invariably, for I have had numbers of beds 
of spring-sown seeds covered with plants, 
without any protection whatever. But an old 
net or something of that kind is a security. 
To shoot the sparrows is certainly a remedy, 
but it is no remedy against the attacks of 
caterpillars and grubs. 
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I see sparrows in the garden constantly 
among cabbage and other green crops, search- 
ing for caterpillars and insects. I have had 
quantities of cabbage at times completely 
spoiled by the destructive caterpillars of the 
cabbage butterfly. Sparrows catch immense 
numbers of these both in their fly and cater- 
pillar state. But the birds have been too 
raucli destroyed I think with us. 

It has been shown, from observations made, 
that "spaiTows feed their young thirty-six 
times in an hour, which, calculating at the 
rate of fourteen hours a day, in the long days 
of spiing and summer, gives 3,500 times a 
week, a nimiber corroborated on the authority 
of another writer, who calculates the number 
of caterpillars destroyed in a week to be about 
3,400." The number eaten by the old birds, 
besides those carried to the nest, is not it seems 
taken account of in these calculations. Now 
a pair of old birds, if supposed to eat but half 
the quantity consumed by their young, would 
swell the number considerably that is swept 
off in one week by a single nest of these birds. 
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As the season for fruit and peas arrives, 
the sparrows are not backward in claiming a 
share. Nets stretched over fruit trees, such 
as gooseberries, currants, &c., I have found 
a good protection; but, again, it is not fair 
to protect all the fruit in this way. I have 
always left some trees unprotected, and gene- 
rally gathered a good share from them myself. 

This year the poor sparrows did not venture 
to take scarcely a pea from the garden. As 
the rows of peas came into bearing, I stuck 
some rods about a yard higher than the pea- 
sticks into the ground at an angky so as to 
droop over the rows, and by tying a rather 
heavy piece of iron on a string a foot or two 
in length, and a light piece of zinc or tin to 
another string of the same length, and attach- 
ing them both to the end of the rod, the 
slightest wind caused the lighter piece to sway 
against the iron with such a sound as kept 
the poor sparrows and chaffinches at a distance. 
I had several rows of peas come in in suc- 
cession, of which I lost scarcely any by this 
expedient. Later in the season, however, I 
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allowed them to secure a plentiful share for 
themselves. 

The activity of the sparrows here I have ob- 
served is very commendable among beetles and 
chafers; at a particular season the grassplots 
and fields swarm with the beautiful but de- 
structive rose beetle. These the sparrows 
catch with the expertness of the flycatcher, 

Sparrows too, and some other small birds, 
eat the loaterpillars of a species of saw-fly, 
known as the gooseberry caterpillar, which has 
stripped and left the gooseberry trees here 
and in many parts of the country this year as 
bare of leaves in the middle of summer, when 
loaded with fruit, as at the middle of winter ; 
and very little of this fruit, in consequence, 
ever ripened. 

The brown beetle, or summer chafer, the 
produce of one of the worst of grubs, is eaten 
by the sparrow in great quantities. A French 
naturalist states in a paper laid before the 
Government, that a sparrow's nest in Paris was 
found to contain 700 pairs of the upper wings 
of the cockchafer. 
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It is recorded that in some distriots in 
Prossiay and other countries where the spar- 
rows had been destroyed, wireworms and in- 
sects prevailed to such a degree that the crops 
were greatly injured by them; and this has 
occurred in many districts in England. Their 
value is shown occasionally, as in some parts 
of the country people hang up wide-mouthed 
earthen bottles, for sparrows to build their 
nests in, under the eaves of their houses and 
outbuildings. 



B 



CHAPTER XII. 

OWLS. 

"When the still owl skims round the grassy mead.'* 

A FEW years ago I remember climbing an old 
elm tree, the resort of a pair of white owls. 
The interior of this tree, at some height from 
the gromid, I found to be quite decayed, and 
large enough to hold several people. Descend- 
ing this hollow part some six or eight feet, I 
foimd at the bottom the owls' nest, on a heap 
of the soft parts of the decayed wood, with 
two young owls in it, one of which I had 
unfortunately killed by sliding down in the 
darkness on them. In a few moments I could 
see well enough, however, to discern, beside the 
yoimg owls, from ten to twelve mice laid in a 
half circle round the nest. All these mice ap- 
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peared to be fresh killed, which shows the great 
usefulness of these birds; and mice was the only 
food I could find provided for the young ones. 

This was a nest of the white or bam owl, 
but I have occasionally seen and heard several 
other species, such as the brown or tawny 
owl, and the long and short-eared owls. This 
last {Strix hrachyotis) is a bird of passage, 
but quite as useful, it seems, in catching mice, 
during the time of its stay, as the bam owl, 
although it has been known to kill birds. 

A good proof of their utility occurred " some 
years ago in the neighbourhood of Bridg- 
water, in Somersetshire, where, during the 
summer, such incredible numbers of mice over- 
ran the country as to destroy a large portion 
of vegetation ; and their ravages might have 
extended to an alarming degree had it not 
been for a sudden assemblage of owls, which 
resorted from aU parts to prey upon them. 
Short-eared owls to the number of twenty- 
6ight have been counted in a single field — 
collected together, no doubt, by the swarms 
of mice which in a favourable season had 

T. 9 
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been bred there." In another case bearing 
on the general usefulness of owls, an observer 
says, "I Imew an instance where the owls, 
having been nearly destroyed by traps, the 
rats and mice increased to such an extent on 
the disappearance of these their worst enemies, 
and committed such havoc among the nursery 
gardens, farm buildings, &c., that the pro- 
prietor was obliged to have all the traps taken 
down, and the owls having been allowed to 
increase again, the rats and mice as quickly 
diminished in number." 

Bam owls have been known to carry food 
to their young twelve times in the space of 
twenty minutes. I have often remarked upon 
owls passing over my head, or near me, in 
the evening, that their large wings make no 
lioise or rustling — ^not so much even, I think, 
as those of the smallest bird. This is a kind 
provision of a wise Creator, which enables them 
to secure their quick and active prey, the field 
mice, before they are aware of the owl's ap- 
proach. 



CHAPTER XIIJ. 

HAWKS, 



" Doth the hawk fly by Thy wisdom, and stretch her wings 
toward the south }"^Job zxzix. 26. 



Several spedes of hawks remain with us the 
whole year; the others are birds of passage, 
which regxdarly, as the season approaches for 
migration, stretch their "wings towjurd the 
south/' Of hawks common in England, the 
kestrel, one of the most useful, I have gene- 
rally foimd the most abundant — ^that is, so far 
as hawks can be considered common in this 
coimtry, where guns and traps have so greatly 
diminished the numbers of these birds. 

I have occasionally seen the perigrine falcon 
(chiefly in winter), the merlin, the hobby, and 
the sparrow-hawk; the latter, next to the 
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kestrel, or windhover, is perhaps most fre- 
quently seen. 

In addition to these, although still more 
rarely met with, the kite, the buzzard, the 
honey buzzard, the harrier, and some others, 
visit or breed iu different parts of the country. 

Birds of almost every kind are eaten by 
hawks, from the wild duck and woodpigeon to 
the sparrow and iSnches; and frogs, snails, 
mice, rats, insects, &c. ; but no fruit or grain 
that I know of. 

The food of different species varies, however. 
The kestrel appears to live upon small birds, 
mice, and beetles, such as the cockchafer, which 
it has been seen to catch and eat on the wing. 
The honey buzzard, a bird but very rarely 
seen, feeds, it seems, on bees and wasps. One 
shot many years ago in Hampshire had " in 
its craw some limbs of frogs, and many grey 
snails without shells." Another shot in Suf- 
folk, near some wasps' nests, was found to con- 
tain "in its craw and stomach a quantity of 
wasps and their grubs, with a few gmall 
beetles." 
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The chief utility, probably, of hawks and 
&Ioons, appears to be the check they put upon 
the increase of other birds, which, although 
highly useful as they are in the destraction of 
injurious insects, caterpillars, and grubs,^ would 
notwithstanding become themselves too nimie- 
rous, and injurious to other things, if not re- 
strained by the hawks within certain limits. 

The falcon and hawk tribe, too, there is 
reason to believe, are enabled to kill birds 
without any of the cruelty and torment often 
inflicted on those caught in traps and gins, 
and which frequently escape dreadfully muti- 
lated from them.* The sudden pounce of a 
hawk has been known to cut the head of a 
grouse oflf at one blow as clean as if cut with 
a knife; and when birds are not killed in- 
stantly by them, I believe they are rendered 
insensible, or partly so, to pain. The sudden 
grasp of rapacious birds probably produces the 
same effect in this respect as that caused by 

* We had a poor little robin here in the garden for some time 
last winter, whose biU had been cut off dose to its head by 
the rough teeth of a gin, or some such cruel oontriyanee. 
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the attacks of camivprous animals. This state 
has recently been so remarkably illustrated, 
that it may not be improper to mention it 
here. 

A zealous and well-known missionary, when 
seized by a lion in Africa, writes: "I was 
upon a little height; he caught my shoulder 
as he sprang, and we both came to the ground 
below together. Growling horribly close to 
my ear, he shook me as a terrier dog does a 
rat. The shook produced a stupor similar to 
that which seems to be felt by a mouse after 
the first shake of the cat. It caused a sort of 
dreaminess, in which there was no sense of 
pain nor feeling of terror, though quite con- 
scious of all that was happening. This singular 
condition was not the result of any mental 
process. The shake annihilated fear, and al- 
lowed no sense of horror in looking round at 
the beast. This peculiar state is probably pro- 
duced in all animals killed by the camiyora ; 
and, if so, is a merciful provision by our be- 
nevolent Creator for lessening the pain of 
death." 
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Now we may believe this " peculiar state " 
is produced in birds struck down by the sudden 
pounce of a hawk. Many years ago, at a 
party assembled to catch herons, with trained 
hawks, it was observed by one which had been 
struck down by them and taken alive, on its 
being afterwards turned out before a single 
fialoon, "the hawk struck it down in a minute." 
"It was said that if a heron had once been 
taken by a falcon, it would never afterwards 
show sport by soaring and attempting to 
escape. It was the case with this one, for as 
soon as it saw its enemy approaching, it ap- 
peared to lose all its powers^ and merely made 
a trifling awkward defence on the ground;" 
and I have observed a similar stupor in the 
case of a oirl bunting which had escaped from 
the grasp of a cat; although comparatively 
unhurt, and able to fly, it easily allowed itself 
to be taken by the hand. In former days, 
tedious and oftentimes cruel measures were 
resorted to to render hawks and falcons usefcd 
in the amusement called " hawking." 

" They called me the * noble falcon ' then ;" 
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divested of the "hoods" and trappings of 
those times, we may well conclude — 

*' But with no jess on my foot, 
With no hood on my brow, 
I am truly the * noble falcon ' now.'** 

* Minstrelsy of the Woods. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

CURLEWS, PEWITS, SANDPIPERS, AND Gt'LLS. * 

The stone curlew {Charadrius cedicnemua) I 
have much oftener heard than seen. Their 
clear whistle is a jfuniliar sound in the hilly 
parts of Hampshire and Sussex; but I have 
heard them sometimes in one of the western 
-counties, though never known them very- 
numerous, I think, in any part of England. 
They live usually on lay upland fields and 
fallows; and feed, it seems, chiefly on earth- 
worms and insects; but do not, I think, eat 
grain, as I have no recollection of ever seeing 
them in com land. Downs and lay fields ap- 
pear to be their chief resort. In the autumn, 
they are occasionally found in turnip fields. 
The lapwings, or pewits, I sometimes see by 
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hundreds in Hampshire, feeding in low wet 
meadows, though often on the hills. They 
are found more or less over the whole of 
England and Scotland. I have never seen 
any damage done by these birds; they live 
almost wholly, it appears, on insects, earth- 
worms, and grubs. 

The large common curlew, the golden and 
grey plovers, the wimbrel, the rufi^ the red- 
shank, the avocet, several species of sandpipers, 
the dotterel, the dunlin, the water-rail, and 
grebe, and many others, al^ough not agreeing 
exactly in habits, are very similar in respect of 
food — ^none of these, so far as I know, eating 
either grain or fruit. 

The large common curlew {Numenim ar quota) 
chiefly frequents the coast, where they pick up 
small fish, but often come inland, to seek, it 
appears, for snails, worms, &c. The golden 
and grey plovers, and the wimbrel, seem much 
aUke in food and habits to the stone curlew 
and lapwing, and share with them the soli- 
tudes of wide downs and sheepwalks. 

The rufi^ the redshank, and the avocet 
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mofiUy frequent the fen oonnties, or different 
ports of the coa43t. The dotterel and dunlin, 
and some of the sandpipers, rarely leave the 
shore. The two first I have found plentiftdly, 
searching for shrimps, &c., on the sands of the 
Sussex coast. 

The small summer sandpiper I remember 
seeing on the banks of one of the Derbyshire 
rivers, busily engaged, like the wagtail, in 
pursuit of insects, on which they appear to 
feed. 

The water-rail and grebe are both insect- 
eating birds of very retired habits. 

When living in Sussex, I have often watched 
the flights of gulls which come inland to follow 
the plough, or resort to any fresh-turned soil 
for worms and grubs, of which a flock of these 
hungry visitors appear to consume great quan- 
tities. 

On the coast they are usMUl. birds, picking 
up dead fish and other offal which would 
otherwise soon become offensive; and from this 
useftd and necessary pursuit they have been 
called the " scavengers of the sea." 
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I cannot omit mentioning here an account 
of the utility of a species of these birds called 
the laughing gulls {La/rm atricilla), of which a 
late writer has given some interesting par- 
ticulars. It appears that they " annually 
frequent, among other places, a particular spot 
in Norfolk, for the purpose of breeding on an 
island in a mere about thirty miles from the 
sea, .... Invariably about the 8th of March 
they come in thousands, settle upon the water, 
and take possession of the island. The number 
of eggs, "which are very good eating," collected, 
he says, varies annually from fifteen to twenty 
thousand, and more might be taken occasion- 
ally. Notwithstanding this drawback, the 
nimiber of these annual visitants appears to 
increase. 

" They feed themselves and their young, on 
week-days, by following the ploughman's heels, 
poimcing fearlessly upon the grubs and worms 
turned up by the share, so that they are great 
favourites with all the farmers within six or 
seven miles of the mere. On Sundays, when 
the ploughs are not at work, they betake 
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themflelves to the meadows and dry pastures, in 
searoh of similar food, foraging over a whole 
field with the greatest regularity and order." 

An old writer, in a work published in 1686, 
remarks of a "species of gull" (then very 
abundant) breeding in a similar manner to 
the foregoing. He says: "And 'tis further 
observed that, when there is great plenty of 
them, the Lent com of the country is so much 
the better, and so the cow pastures too, by 
reason they pick up all the worms, and the fern 
flyes, which, though bred in the fern, yet nip 
and feed on the young com and grass, and 
hinder their growth." 

A great nimiber of different species of gulls 
visit and breed on our coasts, and add much in 
this respect, both by their beauty and useful- 
ness,, to the interest attached to the sea. 

" The sea gull, with a wailing mourn, 
Upstarts and turns to seek 
Its lonely dwelling-place upon 
The promontory's peak.'' 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE FERN OWL, WHEATEAR, WHINCHAT, 
STONECHAT, AND OTHERS. 

The fern owl I have frequently heard and seen 
in many parts of England. They appear as 
plentiful in the Peak of Derbyshire as in the 
southern counties. This owl is a bird of 
passage, returning towards the beginning of 
May ; and though night feeders, they are as 

useful, perhaps, as the swallows. Their food 

« 

consists entirely of chafers, beetles, and night- 
flying moths, which they are wonderfully quick 
in capturing. 

The shy and somewhat solitary wheatear 
delights in wide downs, upland fields, and un- 
frequented places. Like the wagtail, they catch 
great quantities of insects on the wing, and 
seem a useful and perfectly harmless bird. 
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Stonechats appear in March, but I have never 
seen them very plentiful — a few scattered 
here and there. The food of these appears to 
consist of insects alone. They generally fre- 
quent commons, moors, heaths, lay fields, and 
wide open pastures. 

The winchat, sometimes seen associated with 
the stonechat, which it resembles in its love for 
quiet retirement among the furze and heath of 
commons and sheepwalks, I have generally 
found more plentiful than the former. I beheve 
they are entirely insectivorous, eating a great 
variety of flies and other insects. I do not think 
either of these birds commit any depredations 
whatever in the field or garden. 

Hedge-sparrows eat insects, caterpillars, ber- 
ries of different kinds, and seeds ; insects, how- 
ever, form their chief food. The cuckoo, an 
insect-eating bird, is occasionally brought up in 
the nest of the hedge-sparrow, as well as in that 
of the wagtail, which lives wholly upon insects. 

The reed warbler and grasshopper warbler, the 
latter not very abundant, from what I have seen 
of them, appear to subsist on insect food alone. 
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The well-known little brown wren, " as brisk 
as any bee," searches every crevice it can ob- 
tain access to, particularly in winter, for spiders 
and other insects. They are very harmless and 
useful birds, remaining with us the whole year. 

Blackcaps eat caterpillars, moths, berries of 
the ivy, currants, &o. 

Meadow and tree titlarks appear to be purely 
insect-eaters ; the second a bird of passage ; the 
other I see in the meadows searching for in- 
sects, minute beetles, &c., nearly the whole year 
round. 

It has been remarked of the lesser redpole 
that "it is impossible to see without pleasure 
the affection which seems to exist between the 
male and female of this species." I have met 
with them occasionally in Hampshire during 
the winter months, and seen with pleasure the 
remarkable attachment which a flock of them 
appear to possess for each other. Their food 
in winter principally consists of " the catkins of 
the birch and alder," and minute seeds. 

Wrynecks feed upon ants' eggs, caterpillars, 
and insects which frequent the bark of trees. 
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The cuckoo is an insect-eating bird, feeding 
upon dragon-flies, &c. 

Hawfinches in the autumn, live principally, 
I have observed, upon the berries of the yew ; 
(Taxus vaQcata) ; occasionally in summer I have 
known them to eat peas, but not perhaps to any 
injurious extent. 

The missel thrush feeds on the berries of the 
mistletoe, and those of the asparagus, and slugs, 
worms, &c. I have but rarely, I think, seen 
them touch fruit in the garden. 

The food of the common jay consists of in- 
sects, finits, and forest seeds. In the autumn 
they sometimes pay a visit to the garden peas. 
It is said they will " eagerly catch mice." 

Crows eat a variety of food — among other 
things, I believe, caterpillars, grubs, beetles, and 
eggs. Their numbers, however, are much re- 
stricted. Although I have lived several years 
in a neighbourhood where the raven at one 
time bred regularly, it is now become so rare 
that I do not remember having ever seen one 
in its wild state* Eespeoting its food, our 
blessed Saviour has taught us a lesson, remind- 
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iug US that inoonsistent anxiety is not seen 
even among birds, which so often distresses 
with fearful anticipation for the morrow those 
who are indeed " much better than they." 

" Consider the ravens : for they neither sow 
nor reap; which neither have storehouse nor 
bam ; and God feedeth them. How much more 
are ye better than the fowls P" (Luke xii. 24.) 

This is the bird that was divinely commis- 
sioned to feed the prophet Elijah. " So he 
went and did according to the word of the 
Lord : for he went and dwelt by the brook 
Cherith, that is before Jordan. And the 
ravens brought him bread and flesh in the 
morning, and bread and flesh in the evening ; 
and he drank of the brook" (1 Kings xvii. 5, 6). 



In reviewing these brief records of the labours 
and services of birds, I can only humbly trust 
that what I have written on their usefulness 
may lead others, in admiring the beauty and 
harmony of creation, to say with the Psalmist, 
" All Thy works praise Thee,. Lord." 



* V- 
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